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William  Mokkis  and  Arts  and  Cnafrs  Bookmahng  In  Amemca 


Rossern's  Hand  and  Soul  (1895)  was  ihe  only  book  produced  by  William  Morris  ai  his  Kelmscorr  Trcss  to  be  published 
in  Aoieiuca  as  well  as  m  England;  it  was  dismibured  here  by  Way  and  Williams  op  Chicago,  Irving  Way  was  one  op  The 

leading  writers  op  The  Time  on  Typography. 


Susan  Otis  Thompson  delivered  the  Gerhard  Masur  Memorial  Lecture  on 
April  29,  1994.  She  graduated  from  Sweet  Briar  Summa  Cum  Laude  in 
1 952.  She  received  her  doctorate  from  Columbia  and  taught  in  the  School 
of  Library  Services  at  Columbia  since  1965 .  She  is  author  of  American  Book 
Design  and  William  Morris  ( 1 977)  and  the  editor  ofCaxton:  An  American 
Contribution  to  the  Ouincentary  Celebration  (1 976) .  When  introduced  by 
Johnfaffe,  she  responded  graciously  by  saying,  "Jt  is  a  thrill  for  me  to  come 
back  to  the  campus  after  all  these  years  andsee  how  beautiful  itstillis.  hwas 
always  beautiful,  of  course;  but  1  think  the  new  buiklings  and  development 
that  has  happened  have  been  planned  very  well.  1  am  delighted  to  see  this 
wonderful,  clean  oasis  in  this  modern  world  of  ours ,  especially  coming  from 
New  York  City." 

"You  are  all  familiar,  I'm  sure,  at  least  with  the  name  of 
the  English  Arts  and  Crafts  movement.  It  grew  up  in 
reaction  to  the  dehumanizing  working  conditions  and 
decorative  excess,  the  excessive  decoration  of  objects  which 
came  about  during  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  the  Victo- 
rian period.  William  Morris,  who  is  the  key  name  in  all  this, 


was  a  young  man  in  Oxford  in  the  1850's,  deeply  influenced 
by  the  medieval  elements  of  the  romanticism  of  what  we 
commonly  term  the  Gothic  Revival,  especially  as  it  was 
formulated  in  the  writings  of  John  Ruskin  and  exemplified 
later  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and  his  followers,  the  so 
called  pre-Raphaelites. 

Morris  started  first  with  a  career  in  the  church,  then 
architecture  and  then  painting,  but  when  he  married  Jane 
Burden  in  1859  and  had  Red  House  built  for  him  by  Philip 
Webb  it  seemed  a  natural  development  for  him  to  form  a 
company,  with  some  of  his  friends,  that  would  provide  items 
of  interior  decoration  for  clients  with  tastes  that  favored 
what  he  and  his  friends  had  furnished  for  Red  House. 
Morris,  Marshall,  Faulkener  and  Company  with  its  very 
medieval istic  merchandise  had  almost  immediate  success. 
The  emphasis  was  on  handcrafts  the  basis  for  which  came 
from  Thomas  Carlyle  and  from  the  architect  A.W.N.  Pugin. 

William  Morris  continued  on  page  2 
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These  men  said  that  the  machine  was  a  dehumanizing  agent 
which  debased  both  the  workman  and  the  public.  By  the 
methods  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  workmen  designed  and 
single  handedly  crafted  their  work  with  results  worthy  of 
approbation,  aesthetically  and  morally.  The  company's 
goods  were  expensive  but  they  became  very  popular  among 
the  English  upper  classes  and  gradually,  during  the  ensuing 
decades  of  the  19th  century,  a  whole  movement  grew  up  out 
of  the  initial  impetus  of  Red  House.  It  stood  for  unity  of 
design  and  manufacture,  integrity  of  materials,  respect  for 
the  materials  themselves  and  respect  indeed  for  the  histori- 
cal Gothic. 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  Movement  spread  to  other  countries 
especially  the  United  States.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  the  first 
professor  of  fine  arts  at  Harvard,  was  a  friend  of  Ruskin  and 
helped  to  disseminate  his  ideas  here.  Morris  and  Co.'s 
products  were  well  known  in  larger  cities.  Leaders  such  as 
Oscar  Lovell  Trigg,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
set  up  and  arts  crafts  societies.  Periodicals  such  as  House 
Beautiful  spread  these  ideas  over  the  country.  The  American 
Arts  and  Crafts  movement  differed,  of  course,  from  the 
British.  There  was  less  abhorrence  of  a  machine  here,  and  in 
a  country  so  vast  and  varied  there  were  regional  differences 
and  other  influences.  The  Spanish  colonial  tradition  in  the 
west  was  as  important  as  was  the  British  colonial  tradition  in 
the  east.  Native  American  art,  Indian  art  as  we  used  to  say, 
became  an  important  strand  in  it,  as  did  the  oriental  models, 
Far  Eastern  ones.  The  entire  American  visual  world  of  this 
decade  from  architecture  to  books  -  Gustav  Stickley's 
furniture,  Greene  and  Greene  houses,  Grueby  pottery  -  the 
list  can  go  on  and  on. 

The  heyday  ended  with  World  War  I  and  there  followed 
a  period  of  neglect  with  Mission  chairs  and  Tiffany  lamps 
being  thrown  on  scrap  heaps.  After  the  breaks  of  the  two 
world  wars  with  the  economic  depression  in  between  there 
finally  came  a  renewal  of  the  strong  craft  tradition,  which  I 
think  is  indeed  an  outgrowth  of  this  turn  of  the  century 
movement.  I  can  certainly  speak  for  it  very  specifically  in 
terms  of  book  making,  my  own  subject,  because  during  the 
very  period  that  I  had  been  teaching  history  of  the  book  at 
Columbia  University  there  has  grown  up  a  much  greater 
number  of  hand  printers,  hand  papermakers,  hand  binders 
than  there  were  before,  with  new  periodicals,  new  societies 
being  set  up  all  the  time.  Behind  this  whole  movement,  it 
has  always  been  acknowledged  by  the  people  taking  part  in 
it,  lay  the  so  called  revival  of  fine  printing  which  stemmed 
from  William  Morris  's  Kelmscott  Press. 

Attention  to  the  American  movement  is  a  fairly  recent 
development.  Robert  Judson  Clark's  1972  exhibition  at 
Princeton  broke  the  ground.  The  catalogue  gives  you  an 
overall  time  table,  taking  1876  as  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  here  in  the  United  States.  This  movement  is 
geared  to  the  great  expositions  that  were  such  important 


events  in  their  time.  Typical  is  the  Centennial  Exposition  in 
Philadelphia  in  1876,  where  H.H.  Richardson  adopted  the 
Queen  Anne  style  of  architecture.  From  1876  to  1903  was  a 
time  of  British  and  oriental  influences  and  1893  to  1901  a 
time  of  national  self-confidence  stemming  from  the 
Columbian  exposition  in  1893.  The  years  between  the 
PanAmerican  Exposition  in  1901  and  the  American 
entrance  into  World  War  I  saw  the  development  of  the 
Craftsman  Movement  so  called  because  the  Craftsman 
Magazine  was  the  chief  spokesman  for  this  generation  of 
designers.  Since  then,  major  exhibits  featuring  crafts  of  this 
period  have  been  the  one  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  1987  called  "The  Art  That  is  Life",  which 
emphasised  arts  and  crafts  as  a  reform  movement  in  aesthet- 
ics and  craftsmanship  and  ways  of  life  and  a  large  one  at  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art  in  1991  and  another 
big  one  at  the  Oakland  Museum  in  1993,  which  confined 
itself  to  arts  and  crafts  in  California.  The  American  Craft 
Museum  in  New  York  has  just  finished  showing  "The  Ideal 
Home:  The  History  of  Twentieth  Century  American  Crafts, 
1900-1920."  This  is  simply  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
exhibits  that  they  are  planning  to  cover  American  crafts 
over  the  entire  century. 

Here  at  the  end  of  the  century  there  is  a  serious  review  of 
the  whole  crafts  movement,  not  just  books  of  course,  taking 
place.  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  now  has  the  largest 
retrospective  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  that  has  ever  taken 
place,  and  it  has  gotten  very  good  reviews.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  reviews  that  I  have  seen  do  not  mention  his  arts 
and  crafts  background  although  all  the  architectural  catalogs 
of  exhibitions  that  I  have  mentioned  include  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright;  he  certainly  did  stem  out  of  and  was  inspired  by  all 
of  this,  but  he  moved  on  to  later  developments,  as  most  of 
these  people  I  have  been  talking  about  did  too.  T  \.:re  have 
been  many  other  exhibits  as  well  as  symposia,  new  periodi- 
cals, academic  courses  and  predictably  a  tremendous  rise  in 
prices  of  arts  and  crafts  artifiacts,  and  that  same  Mission 
furniture  that  was  thrown  out  on  scrap  heaps  in  the  1920's 
and  1930's  is  now  worth  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars 
on  the  market.  I  think  the  craft  movement  will  continue  to 
grow  in  our  increasingly  technological  age  and,  as  it  does, 
the  interest  in  the  parent  movement  will  continue  and 
develop.  I  have  here  a  quote  from  Kenneth  Trapp  of  the 
Oakland  Museum:  "At  a  time  when  art  seems  to  be  the 
privilege  of  not  just  the  rich  but  the  super  rich,  when  it 
seems  more  controversial  and  confrontational  than  uplifting 
and  when  it  is  often  a  barrier  that  separates  the  educated 
from  the  uneducated  and  the  haves  from  the  have-nots,  we 
look  back  nostalgically  at  an  era  less  distracted  and  far  more 
optimistic  than  our  own."  Well,  they  may  have  been 
distracted  in  their  own  way,  certainly  we  are  in  ours. 
Optimism,  I  think,  is  something  that  we  are  probably 
lacking  in  contrast  with  100  years  ago,  the  gay  nineties; 
these  are  not  the  gay  nineties  now.  I  don't  know  how  to 
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characterize  them,  but  they  are  not  gay. 

Let's  turn  to  bookmaking  itself  now.  Here  I  want  to  give 
you  a  word  about  William  Morris's  Kelmscott  Press.  On  a 
famous  night  in  1888  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
Society  meeting,  the  professional  typographer  Emery  Walker 
showed  random  slides  of  enlarged  15  th  century  typeface  and 
this  inspired  Morris  to  take  up  bookmaking  on  a  serious 
scale.  He  had  done  a  little  book  design  before  and  he  had 
also  written  a  lot  of  manuscripts  himself,  as  he  was  into 
calligraphy.  Morris  designed  a  typeface  called  Golden,  had  it 
cut  and  cast,  and  installed  it  in  Hammersmith  in  Kelmscott 
House;  the  famous  Kelmscott  place  is  Kelmscott  Manor  in 
Oxfordshire,  hired  workmen,  had  special  paper  made, 
ordered  ink  from  abroad  and,  in  1891,  issued  his  own  Story  of 
the  Glittering  Plain  in  a  limited  edition. 

The  printing  world  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  this  catalyst 
that  precipitated  the  arts  and  crafts  period.  Morris  was 
already  well  known  to  American  graphic  artists  and,  when 
The  Story  of  the  Glittering  Plain  came  out,  the  reaction  was 
enormous.  It  was  made  available  not  only  by  being  imported 
from  England  but  in  photographic  reproductions  from 
Roberts  Brothers  in  Boston  who  were  Morris's  American 
publishers.  There  were  many  comments  in  the  press  and 
they  were  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Printers  began  to  copy 
Morris's  style  very  soon,  thus  setting  off  what  was  really  a 
very  dramatic  episode  in  the  history  of  book  design.  This  is  a 
period  described  by  Carl  Rollins  in  1949  in  the  following 
words:  "From  1890  to  1914  the  spirit  of  adventure  seized  the 
printer;  in  no  similar  length  of  time  was  so  much  interesting 
and  stimulating  work  issued  from  the  American  press  and  it 
is  indeed  true  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  American 
printers  as  a  group  took  a  position  of  world  renowned 
leadership."  From  now  on  we  will  see  a  claim  being  given  to 
Americans. 

Now  I  must  give  you  a  few  comments  on  the  style  itself  as 
it  evolved  in  the  hands  of  American  printers.  I  am  describ- 
ing not  the  Kelmscott  books  themselves,  but  the  books 
influenced  by  them.  First  of  all  the  materials.  The  bindings 
would  be  paper  boards  with  a  cloth  backstrip,  limp  or  stiff 
vellum,  often  with  silk  ties,  or  leather,  sometimes  with 
clasps.  The  paper  tended  to  be  very  light,  thickish,  hand 
made,  with  border  marks  and  rough  speckled  edges,  very 
black  ink  was  used  in  contrast  to  the  white  paper  and  red 
was  often  used  as  a  second  color.  I  would  like  to  say  paren- 
thetically that  all  this  is  in  reaction  to  the  anemic  books  of 
the  earlier  nineteenth  century  which  tended  to  use  very  thin 
type.  If  you  have  ever  tried  to  read  the  ordinary  nineteenth 
century  book  you  know  that  it  can  be  a  strain  on  the  eyes. 
This  movement  was  not  only  a  reaction  against  machines 
but  against  the  appearance  of  books  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Secondly  the  design.  The  typeface  was  often  one 
modeled  after  those  made  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  Europe, 
which  was  the  first  century,  of  course,  for  printing  in  the 


West.  Far  Eastern  printing  started  much  earlier.  Typefaces 
included  both  Gothic  ,  that  is  black  letter,  the  kind  of  type 
you  still  see  in  mast  heads  of  newspapers  today  or  on  official 
documents,  the  old  black  letter,  and  Roman,  the  type  that 
we  use  every  day,  the  type  that  we  are  used  to.  Also  in  this 
period  they  used  an  eighteenth  century  face,  a  Roman  face, 
called  Caslon  which  had  been  very  popular  but  suffered  a 
lapse  in  popularity  and  then  came  back.  The  title  page  was 
often  a  double  spread,  not  just  a  single  page  as  we  are  used 
to,  regarded  as  one  design  unit  with  woodcut  borders,  initials 
and  ornaments  and  illustrations.  There  was  often  a  square 
block  arrangement  of  the  words,  all  capitals  plus  left  and 
right.  For  the  text  layout  the  lines  would  be  closely  spaced. 
Fleurons,  little  flower  ornaments  cast  as  pieces  of  type,  were 
often  used  as  line  fillers  because  they  could  say  this  is  part  of 
the  Gothic  tradition,  and  often  these  fleurons  are  used  for 
new  paragraphs  instead  of  indentations.  The  margins  were 
very  important.  Morris  himself  set  this  style,  and  of  course,  it 
was  not  always  followed,  the  margins  would  increase  in  size 
from  the  gutter  or  inner  margin,  which  is,  of  course,  doubled 
by  the  second  page,  to  the  head  or  top  margin,  to  the  fore  or 
outside  margin,  to  the  tail  or  bottom  margin.  The  tail  would 
be  the  biggest  and  the  gutter  would  be  the  smallest.  That 
sounds  like  a  small  detail,  but  in  book  design  it  can  be  very 
important.  The  titles  repeated  on  the  text  page  were  called 
"running  titles"  and  these  would  be  printed  not  as  headlines 
centered  over  the  block  of  text,  as  we  are  used  to,  but 
shoulder  notes,  parallel  at  the  same  height  as  the  text  block 
itself.  You  can't  see  from  this  brief  description  just  how 
medievalistic  arts  and  crafts  books  were.  Essentially,  what 
they  were  doing  in  copying  Morris  was  to  copy  the  German 
incunabula  or  cradle  books.  That's  what  we  call  the  printed 
books  from  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  West  and  from 
Northern  Europe,  where  the  Gothic  influence  was  so  strong, 
which  was,  of  course,  where  printing  orginated,  with 
Gutenburg  in  Germany.  These  incunabula  of  the  fifteenth 
century  had  in  turn  copied  the  Gothic  manuscripts  of  the 
immediately  preceding  and  contiguous  time,  so  that  the 
earliest  printed  books  of  the  West  were  based  on  the  latest 
examples  of  the  preceding  technology.  At  the  turn  of  this 
century,  just  as  mechanization  of  all  the  aspects  of  bookmak- 
ing was  taking  place  because  of  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
there  arose  this  style  that  harked  back  to  the  earlier  period, 
in  protest  against  the  dehumanizing  of  the  book  by  ma- 
chines. So  these  books  may  look  odd  and  old  fashioned  to  us 
now,  but  at  the  time  they  were  revolutionary. 


Ms.  Thompson  Then  showed  and  commemed  upon  a  semes 
op  slides  which  displayed  how  Morris's  work  influenced 

rhe  art  op  hookmahnq  in  rhis  country.  We  have 

Reproduced  several  op  rhese  slides  so  Thai  Those  nor 

presem  can  share  some  op  The  pleasure  op  her  lecTure. 
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1 994  Spuing  Vniends  oy  rhe  liknany  Meeting 


The  Spring  Meeting  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Library  was  convened 
by  the  Chairman,  Peggy  Wyllie  '45, 
in  the  Browsing  Room  of  the  Library 
on  Friday,  April  29,  1994  at  4:00  pm. 
Those  present  were:  Carolyn  Bates, 
Alicia  Grant,  Laura  Goley  '52,  Barbara 
Hill,  Bill  Hostetler,  Johnjaffe,  Lisa]ohnston, 
)oyce  Kramar,  Nancy  Leavell  '34,  Liz  Linton, 
Cheryl  Mares,  Denise  McDonald,  Evelyn  Mullen 
'31 ,  ]ane  Nelson  '66,  Toni  Nelson,  Nancy  Rasenberger  '51 , 
Ann  Ream  '42,  Anne  Richards  '84,  ]ohn  Risher,  Margaret 
Anne  Rogers  '56,  Elizabeth  Wood  '34,  Dick  Rowland,  Clarissa 
Rowland,  Pat  Wright,  Peggy  Wyllie  '45,  Louise  Zingaro  '80. 
The  minutes  of  the  Spring  Meeting  were  approved  as 
submitted. 

Elizabeth  Wood  gave  the  Membership  Report.  She 
notedt  the  Library  had  done  a  number  of  solicitations  this 
fall  and  these  had  been  quite  successful.  She  held  a  meeting 
with  Denise  McDonald,  Joyce  Kramar  and  John  Jaffe  at 
which  it  was  decided  that  the  membership  committee  would 
study  all  categories  of  membership  and  see  what  changes 
should  be  made.  Life  memberships  were  discussed  and  the 
committee  will  meet  again  in  the  summer  to  consider 
changes  in  life  memberships;  a  different  name,  higher  price 
for  a  life  member,  etc.  The  committee  recommends  that  we 
keep  life  memberships  but  try  to  restructure  them  so  that 
they  will  produce  more  income.  There  is  some  concern  that 
life  members,  once  they  have  become  life  members,  do  not 
continue  to  support  the  Friends  of  the  Library.  A  recommen- 
dation will  be  made  at  the  Fall  Meeting.  Good  news  is  that 
membership  (for  the  period  ending  March  31,  1994)  was  up, 
which  shows  that  the  library  and  development  office  have 
been  working  hard  to  increase  our  membership.  As  of  today 
there  are  21 1  members  ,  compared  to  last  year  when  we  had 
only  128  members.  $11,800.00  this  year  compares  to 
$10, 627. 00  last  year  at  this  time.  The  average  gift  is  not  as 
large  this  year,  but  the  membership  is  up.  Denise  McDonald 
discussed  the  decisions  that  Friends  of  Art  made  regarding 
Life  Members.  They  have  decided  to  rename  their  life 
memberships  and  now  call  it  a  Collectors  Circle. 

Kerry  Scott,  of  the  Finance  Committee,  approached 
Louise  Zingaro  and  made  a  generous  offer  to  head  a  local 
campaign  of  solicitations  to  increase  membership  in  the 
Friends,  targeting  those  people  who  come  to  academic 
events  on  campus,  primarily  the  Winter  Forums.  He  has 
drafted  a  letter  which  has  been  reviewed  by  the  Develop- 
ment office,  Louise  Zingaro  and  John  Jaffe.  The  Membership 
Committee  reviewed  his  letter  and  approved  this  solicitation 
effort.  The  Membership  Committee  asked  the  Friends  to 
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approve  the  solicitation,  which  they  did.  The  membership 
report  was  accepted. 

Bill  Hostetler  gave  the  Treasurer's  report.  Revenues 
available  for  the  year  net  are  $33,247.00.  Total  expenditures 
to  date  are  $8,849.00,  leaving  revenue  available  at  the  end 
of  the  current  period  of  $24,398.00.  Commitments,  which 
include  operating  expenses  and  commitments  to  book 
purchases  already  made,  come  to  $11,713.00,  leaving 
$12,685.00  revenue  available  for  book  purchases  for  this 
year.  Since  books  do  not  close  until  June  30,  we  will  have 
more  money  coming  in  and  some  operating  expenses  will 
occur,  which  will  change  this  figure  somewhat.  Mr. 
Hostetler  recommended  that  the  Friends  keep  the  same 
budget  for  1994-95.  The  Friends  approved  the  budget. 

Cheryl  Mares  gave  the  Needs  Committee  report.  She 
requested  that  the  Friends  of  the  Library  accept  the 
committee's  list  of  purchases  which  came  to  $6,137.32.  The 
Friends  of  the  Library  approved  the  purchase  of  these  items. 

Mr,  Rowland  gave  the  Publications  Committee  report.  Of 
interest  to  the  Friends  was  that  the  article  on  T.E.  Lawrence 
that  Andrea  Buck  wrote  for  the  Library  Gazette  will  be 
published  in  the  T.E.  Laurence  Newsletter,  the  journal  of 
the  English  T.E.  Lawrence  Society.  The  Friends  will  be 
inviting  Susan  Day  Dean  '58  to  be  our  Masur  lecturer  in 
'96.The  Friends  of  Art  will  sponsor  the  speaker  next  year. 
The  Rowlands  requested  that  the  Friends  look  for  another 
editor  for  the  Gazette.  They  will  be  happy  to  continue  for 
another  year,  but  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  someone 
else  to  take  over  the  job.  Mr.  Jaffe  praised  their  excellent 
service  and  announced  that  the  article  by  Dick  Rowland 
which  appeared  in  the  Library  Gazette  is  also  going  to  be 
published  in  the  Alumnae  Magazine. 

Louise  Zingaro  reported  for  the  Nominating  Committee 
that  Mrs.  Mary  Stuart  McGuire  Gilliam'47  has  agreed  to 
begin  her  first  term  on  the  Council  on  July  1 ,  1994.  Ms. 
Zingaro  thanked  Cheryl  Mares  and  Elizabeth  Wood  for  all 
their  support  and  help.  Ms.  Mares  will  be  replaced  by  Elna 
Green.  Bill  Hostetler  has  agreed  to  serve  another  term  as  our 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  Jaffe  reported  that  the  Fall  1994  Meeting  will  be  held 
on  October  28,  1994  and  the  Spring  Meeting  on  April  28, 
1995. 

Ms.  Wyllie  called  to  the  Friends'  attention  the  20% 
discount  the  bookstore  is  giving  in  honor  of  the  Friends  of 
Art  and  Friends  of  Library. 

Options  we  have  regarding  library  cards,  which  were 
mentioned  briefly  in  the  membership  meeting,  were  dis- 

Minutes  continued  on  page  5 
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This  Tirle  page  is  an  example  op  The  work  op  Bruce  Rogers,  an  lmporTam  weaken  op  The  avis  and  crapTs  avam-garde. 

He  did  much  work  fOK  The  periodical  Modem  Art  which  was  very  wpoKTam  in  spreading  The  Arts  and  Craps  tradition. 

The  Tnle  page  is  wnhin  a  woodcur  border  wnh  a  matching  publisher's  device  in  The  cemer.  The  hook  also  commits 

omline  vine  initials  and  Tail  pieces  m  Roger's  Modern  Art  manner. 

ElberT  Hubbard,  whose  "A  Message  to  Garcia"  was  read  by  several  generations  op  American  school-children,  was 

probably  The  mosT  widely-known  op  Tbe  American  descendams  op  The  Arts  and  CrapTs  movemem.  Among  The  many 

volumes  issued  by  his  Roycropr  Press  was  T^e  seRies  op  "link  journeys"  to  The  homes  op  pamous  people. 
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CRANE 


The  Black  Riders  by  STephen  Crane  was  published  by  Copeland  and  Day  (Boswn,  1895).  It  shows  a  striking  binding  op 

This  period  bepore  dusT  jackeTS  had  come  imo  use  so  That  The  cloih  covers  were  Themselves  decorated.  The  decoraTion 

consisTS  op  the  titIc  and  author  and  a  lily  design  m  black  on  gray  boards.  The  deluxe  edmon  had  The  same  design 

STamped  m  gold  on  vellum. 
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American 
Chap-Book 

by 

Will  Bradley 
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Witt  Bradley  sravjeb  as  a  Quire  conventional  iIIustrator  buT  his  sryle  was  much  influenced  by  The  English  artist 
Charles  Rickerrs.  In  1895  he  founded  his  own  press,  The  Wayside  Press,  which  issued  rhe  periodical  Bradley:  His  book. 
LaTer  he  designed  The  American  Chap  Book,  a  handsome  commercial  publication  widely  dismbured  to  American  primers. 
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He«e  we  see  an  example  op  Arts  &  Craps  design  being  used  by  an  esrabhshed  commencal  press  to  produce  handsome 
edmons  op  poems  by  The  black  poeT  ?aul  Laurence  Dunbar. 
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cussed.  One  option  is  to  produce  something  like  a  credit 
card  which  will  cost  $2.00  each.  Due  to  cost  we  would  send 
out  one  to  each  new  member  and  then  send  a  sticker  to 
validate  for  each  year.  The  other  option  is  to  issue  a  heavy 
paper  card  which  costs  much  less  and  would  be  sent  out  each 
year.  The  Friends  voted  to  send  the  heavy  paper  card  yearly. 

President  Hill  stated  that  the  Library  Planning  Task 
Force  has  been  meeting  regularly  throughout  this  year  to 
assess  what  the  needs  of  the  library  will  be  in  terms  of  space 
and  equipment  for  the  next  20  to  30  years.  The  committee  is 
formed  of  faculty  members,  administrators,  students,  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  At  the  last  Board  of 
Directors'  meeting  the  Task  Force  accepted  and  approved 
the  Library  Program,  first  stage  in  a  library  project,  to 
estimate  the  scale  that  we  need  to  be  operating  on.  The  size 
is  approximately  77,598  square  feet. 'The  collection  size  is 
assumed  to  grow  at  the  rate  of  2%  a  year  for  the  next  20  to 
30  years  and  we  hope  that  we  will  have  lots  of  electricity  and 
computers,  because  it  seems  that  we  are  in  a  transforma- 
tional period  in  information  services  and  a  good  deal  of 
information  will  come  to  us  in  the  future,  not  in  printed 
form  but  as  electronic  journals  and  things  of  that  sort.  We 
find  this  latter  area  somewhat  murky,  to  say  the  least,  every 
time  we  have  a  thunder  storm  I  keep  thinking  it  will  all  go 
down  anyway!  We  are  not  looking  to  see  what  can  be 
accommodated  in  our  present  building:  we  are  thinking 
about  what  might  need  to  be  accommodated  in  a  new 
structure  or  whether  some  combination  of  the  two  might  be 
what  might  best  serve  the  needs  of  Sweet  Briar  College  in 
the  coming  generations.  It  has  been  agreed  that  all  branch 
libraries  will  be  incorporated  into  the  main  library  since  that 
is  more  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  a  liberal  arts  college,  I 
think  that  is  a  major  accomplishment  at  this  institution." 

President  Hill  stated  that  our  connection  to  the  Internet 
information  highway  is  already  on  campus;  at  least  one 
fourth  of  our  students  have  addresses  that  they  use  on 
Internet  and  a  few  of  our  faculty  members  are  already  in 
contact  with  colleagues  both  in  this  country  and  abroad  on 
research  projects.  She  confessed,  however  tha,  like  our 
faculty,  she  feels  that  there  is  nothing  like  a  good  book;  you 
can  take  it  home  with  you  and  sit  in  a  nice  comfortable 
chair  with  your  book. 

The  President  stated  that  at  the  board  meeting  last  week 
it  was  announced  that  the  35  million  dollar  campaign  which 
was  launched  in  Richmond  in  September  of  1992  had  raised 
to  this  point  38.3  million  dollars.  "This  was  very  exciting 
because  we  not  only  got  the  amount  that  we  were  looking 
for,  but  the  friends  of  the  College  gave  us  donations  in  the 
very  areas  where  we  were  hoping  to  have  them.  We  have 
raised  in  endowment  monies,  either  through  gifts  or  pledges, 
enough  to  meet  our  seven  million  goal  for  scholarship 
support.  We  have  reached  our  goal  for  both  the  science 
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initiative  which  includes  equipment  acquisition,  mainte- 
nance and  replacement,  and  an  addition  to  the  Guion 
Science  Center.  We  have  also  raised  the  money  to  meet  the 
National  Endowment  for  Humanities  challenge  to  support 
our  four  year  honors  program."  President  Hill  commended 
Elizabeth  Wood  who  was  one  of  the  partners  leading  the 
Lynchburg  campaign  which  went  over  its  goal  two  weeks 
ago. 

President  Hill  reported  on  admissions  for  the  coming 
school  year,  which  are  hard  to  assess  at  this  point.  "You  meet 
all  these  lovely  young  women  and  you  have  no  idea  how 
many  of  them  are  actually  going  to  show  up  on  campus  next 
September.  Three  weeks  ago  we  had  an  accepted  students 
weekend.  Usually  the  number  of  students  who  come  is  65; 
this  time  we  had  1 10  young  women.  To  date,  the  deposits 
that  we  have  are  running  32%  ahead  of  last  year,  so  our 
freshman  class  should  be  around  155  students.  We  hope  to 
increase  that  number  as  the  decade  goes  on.  We  receive 
approximately  500  applications." 

Mr.  Jaffe  gave  a  report  on  the  library  and  introduced 
Alicia  Grant,  our  newest  librarian.  A  lot  of  time  has  been 
spent  on  rare  books  and  preservation  and  we  have  wonderful 
students  working  in  archives,  as  the  exhibit  in  the  reference 
room  shows.  Mr.  Jaffe  has  been  selected  by  the  State  Library 
to  participate  in  a  regional  project  to  evaluate  state  library 
initiatives  in  Virginia.  He  has  been  consulting  with  other 
colleges  on  automation  in  southeast  Viriginia  and  Tennes- 
see, as  well  as  doing  some  consulting  for  Mary  Baldwin 
College  on  automation.  He  served  on  on  a  Southern 
Association  Accreditation  Committee  and  gave  a  talk  on 
accreditation  to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Research 
Libraries  chapter  of  the  College  Section  of  the  Virginia 
Libraries  Association.  The  staff  has  been  very  active  both 
inside  and  outside  of  the  library,  attending  many  national 
and  regional  meetings  and  hosted  a  meeting  of  the 
Lynchburg  Area  Library  Cooperative.  Lisa  Johnston  was 
elected  Chair  of  that  group  next  year.  We  are  also  a  regional 
site  for  the  American  Library  Association's  national  telecon- 
ference Providing  Quality  Library  Service. 

Lisa  Johnston  reported  that  the  library  survived  the  ice 
storms  of  the  winter  of  1994.  With  the  help  of  flashlights 
and  candles  and  student  assistants  the  library,  one  of  only 
two  campus  buildings  with  steam  heat,  remained  open  24 
hours  a  day  during  the  power  outage  and  until  Sweet  Briar 
had  electricity  again.  Alicia  and  Lisa  have  taught  many 
bibliographic  instruction  classes  on  various  topics  and  they 
are  teaching  people  how  to  do  computer  searches  using  the 
"information  highway".  Two  of  our  student  library  assistants 
have  been  accepted  by  graduate  schools  where  they  will 
prusue  Master's  degrees  in  Library  and  Information  Science. 

There  being  no  further  new  business  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  at  5:40  pm. 
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Recem  Acouismons  Tbnough  Gijrcs  op  rhe  Tmends 


The  Friends  of  the  Library 
Council,  at  its  meeting  of  29 
April  1 994 ,  approved  the 
purchase  of  114  titles  in  1 49 
volumes  at  a  total  of  $6,137 
from  the  list  of  requests 
submitted  by  the  faculty  and 
approved  by  the  Needs 
Committee  of  the  Friends . 
Selected  titles  from  the  approved 
purchases  are  listed  and 
annotated  below. 

ART  HISTORY 
DEPARTMENT 

Meisel,  Louis  K. 

Photorealism  since  1980.  New 
York,  H.N.  Abrams/  1993. 
Meisel's  survey  of  13  years  of 
photorealism  or  trompe-l'oeil  illusion- 
ism  is  a  most  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete documentation  of  25 
photorealists.  The  book  is  large  and 
lavishly  illustrated  with  bibliographi- 
cal, biographical,  and  exhibition  lists 
included 

Documenta  IX:  Kassell;  June  13- 
September20, 1992.  New  York, 
H.N.  Abrams  /  1992.  3  vol- 
umes 

This  three  volume  catalog  is  a  very 
comprehensive  record  of  Documenta 
IX  which,  like  its  predecessors,  is  an 
exhibition  of  the  most  contemporary 
visual  art  forms  being  produced  world- 
wide. 

Medieval  tapestries  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art;  Adolfo 
Salvarore  Cavallo.  New  York; 
distributed  by  H.N.  Abrams  / 
1993. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  medieval 
tapestry  collection  includes  spectacu- 
lar examples  woven  in  the  southern 
Netherlands  between  the  fourteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  treasures  from 
the  fifteenth  century,  and,  of  course, 
the  Unicorn  tapestries.  This  new  book 
fully  catalogues  and  illustrates  this  im- 
portant and  extensive  collection 

ASIAN  STUDIES 
DEPARTMENT 

The  Pacific  Century  -  20  one  hour 

video  recordings.  Washington, 

DC;   The   Annenberg/CPB 

Project/ 1994. 

The  complex  realities  behind  today's 

economic  slogans  are  revealed  in  this 

important  series,  which  follows  the 


nationsofthe  Pacific  through  ISOyears 
of  contemporary  history.  Each  pro- 
gram traces  the  remarkable  metamor- 
phosis of  the  Pacific  Basin  into  a  domi- 
nant force  on  the  world  economic  and 
political  scene. 

BIOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT 

Tryon,  Alice  F. 

SporesofthePteridophyta:  sur- 
face, wall  structure,  and  diversity 
based  on  electron  microscope  stud- 
ies. New  York,  Springer- Verlag  / 
1991. 

Tryon  and  Lugardon  have  produced  a 
comprehensive  modern  account  of 
spore  surface  and  wall  structure  for  the 
genera  of  pteridophyta,  based  upon 
scanning,  transmission,  and  light  mi- 
croscope studies.  The  introduction 
gives  a  foundation  for  understanding 
the  232  genera  of  ferns  and  fern  allies 
arranged  in  35  families. 

Scanning  electron  microscopy 
in  taxonomy  and  functional  Mot- 
phology  (Systematica  Association 
specialVolumeNo.41).  NewYotk, 
Oxford  University  Press  /  1990. 
This  volume  provides  a  convenient  re- 
view of  the  latest  developments  in  the 
use  of  the  scanning  electron  micro- 
scope in  the  classification  of  plants  and 
animals.  It  provides  coverage  of  ad- 
vances in  equipment  and  preparative 
techniques,  including  the  use  of  field 
emission,  the  viewing  of  uncoated  ma- 
terials, and  image  digitization. 

Echlin,  Patrick 

Low-temperature  microscopy 
and  analysis.  New  York,  Plenum 
Press/ 1992. 

This  book  explores  all  aspects  of  the 
preparation,  examination,  and  analysis 
of  organic,  hydrated,  and  biological 
specimens,  emphasizing  the  problems 
and  advantages  associated  with  con- 
verting liquid  samples  to  their  solid 
phase. 

The  Physiology  of  fishes;  edited 
by  David  H.  Evans.  Boca  Raton, 
CRC  Press/ 1993. 

This  book  is  a  comprehensive,  state-of- 
the-art  volume  covering  most  aspects 
of  fish  physiology.  The  book  begins 
with  an  introduction  to  the  systematica 
of  fishes,  followed  by  two  chapters  that 
discuss  swimming  and  buoyancy  mecha- 
nisms important  in  movement  and 
maintaining  position  in  the  water  col- 
umn. Four  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
inner      ear      and      lateral      line, 


electrosensation,  vision,  andchemore- 
ception. 

CLASSICAL  STUDIES 
DEPARTMENT 

Dihle,  Albrecht 

Greek  and  Latin  literature  of 
the  Roman  Empire:  from  Augustus 
to  Justinian.  NewYotk.Routledge 
/ 1994. 

This  is  the  first  in-depth  guide  to  Greek 
and  Latin  literature  berween  the  1st 
cencury  BC  and  the  6th  century  AD. 
Working  from  Fhedrich  Schlegel's  ob- 
servation that  art,  customs  and  politi- 
cal life  in  classical  antiquity  are  closely 
intertwined,  Dihle  produces  a  history 
which  encompasses  not  only  literature 
but  all  works  of  cultural  and  socio- 
historical  significance,  including  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  literature.  His  study 
also  shows  how  the  mutual  interpen- 
etration  of  Greek  and  Roman  culture 
during  the  Empire,  and  especially  dur- 
ing the  period  of  Christianization,  made 
possible  the  formation  of  a  unified  and 
vastly  influential  classical  culture. 

Greek  fiction:  the  Greek  novel 
in  context;  edited  by  J.  R.  Morgan 
andRichardStoneman.  New  York, 
Routledge/1994. 

In  the  last  decade,  Greek  fiction  has 
gained  increasing  attention  as  a  result 
of  new  theoretical  approaches  to  the 
subject  —  gender  studies,  narrative 
theory  and  the  social  analysis  of  an- 
cient literature  among  them.  This  vol- 
ume aims  to  broaden  the  terms  of  the 
study  of  Greek  fiction  while  providing 
the  beginnetwith  a  synoptic  treatment 
of  the  most  important  works. 

Green,  J. R.  (John  Richard) 

Theatre  in  Greek  society.  New 
York,  Routledge/1994. 
Mr.  Green's  study  defines  the  role  of 
theatre  in  Greek  society  through  an 
examination  of  its  archaeological  re- 
mains —  the  representations  of  actors 
and  their  masks  found  on  pottery, 
terracottas,  glass,  paintings,  mosaics, 
marble  sculpture  and  bronzes.  Green 
compares  and  contrasts  this  evidence 
with  the  somewhat  limited  written 
record  which  is  representative  of  a  much 
smaller  cross-section  of  the  population. 
This  book  serves  as  both  a  study  of  the 
popular  reception  of  theatre  as  well  as  a 
social  commentary  on  its  uses. 

Penglase,  Charles,  1956- 

Greek  myths  and  Mesopotamia: 
parallels  and  influence  in  the 
I  lometic  hymns  and  Hesiod.  New 


York,  Routledge/1994. 
An  in-depth  study  of  Mespotamian  in- 
fluences in  Greek  mythology,  this  book 
constitutes  a  major  breakthrough  in 
the  understanding  of  these  elaborate 
tales.  It  is  unprecedented  in  the  range 
and  depth  of  its  investigation  of 
Mesopotamian  influence  and  in  its 
wealth  of  convincing  evidence. 

ENGLISH 
DEPARTMENT 

Shaw,  Bernard 

The  complete  prefaces;  edited 
by  Dan  H.  Lautence  and  Daniel  J. 
Leary.  London;  Allen  Lane,  Pen- 
guin Press  /  1993. 
When  complete,  this  three-volume 
edition-to-be  will  accumulate  in  chro- 
nological order  all  115  of  Shaw's  pref- 
aces (several  unpublished)  for  the  first 
time. 

Wells,  Chatles 

The  wide  arch:  Roman  values 
in  Shakespeare.  New  York,  St. 
Martin's  Press  / 1993. 
Here  is  a  fascinating,  learned  text  for 
the  classicist  and  nonclassicist  alike, 
one  that  endeavors  to  trace 
Shakespeare's  changing  attitude  toward 
influential  Roman  values  dominant  in 
his  day. 

Rambuss,  Richatd 

Spencer's  secret  career.  New 
York,  Cambridge  University  Press 
/1993. 

This  book  begins  with  the  observation 
that  Spenser  had  two  cateers,  not  one. 
The  first,  of  course,  was  his  career  as  a 
poet.  His  other  careerwas  as  a  secretary 
to  Elizabethan  notables;  this  is  what 
Rambuss  cunningly  designates  as  his 
"secret  career". 

Kelsall,  M.M.  (Malcolm  Miles) 

Thegreatgoodplace:  thecoun- 
tty  house  and  English  literature. 
New  York,  Columbia  University 
Press  / 1993. 

Roving  from  ancient  Roman  origins  to 
the  contemporary  propensity  for  new 
Ban-att  houses  with  "a  sense  of  place" 
and  "a  community  feel,"  this  very  read- 
able study  documents  in  impressive  ways 
the  attachment  of  the  English  to  the 
ideal  of  the  country  house. 

Millier,  Brett  Candlish 

Elizabeth  Bishop:  life  and  the 
memory  of  it.  Betkeley,  University 
of  California  Press/  1993. 
Millier  delivers  a  long,  detailed  life  of 
the  woman  who  wrote  contemporary 
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American  poetry  everyone  seemed  to 
respect  without  ever  being  able  to  say 
quite  why. 

Harrison,  Victoria 

Elizabeth  Bishop's  poetics  of 
intimacy.  New  York,  Cambridge 
University  Press/  1993. 
In  this  meaty  book,  Harrison  reads  Eliza- 
beth Bishop,  who  has  lately  won  wide 
recognition  as  a  great  American  poet, 
in  the  contextofextensivequotations — 
typos  carefully  preserved — from 
Bishop's  voluminous  unpublished  writ- 
ing, including  letters,  workbooks,  the 
many  unfinished  poems  and  stories, 
and  drafts  of  published  work. 

Scott,  Nathan  A. 

Visions  of  ptesence  in  modetn 
American  poetry.  Baltimore,  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Press  /  1993. 
EssaysonthepoetryofWallaceStevens, 
W.H.  Auden,  Theodore  Roe  thke,  Eliza- 
beth Bishop,  Robert  Penn  Warren,  Ri- 
chard Wilbur,  A.R.  Ammons,  James 
Wright  and  Howard  Nemerov.  Scott 
regards  these  nine  poets  as  being  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  "dimension  of 
presence"  which  for  him  means  to  be 
involved  with  things  as  they  are,  that 
"rich  density  of  the  quotidian"  in  which 
American  poets  have  usually  found  "the 
chief  source  of  the  sublime". 

Poplawski,  Paul 

Promptings  of  desire:  creativ- 
ity and  the  religious  impulse  in  the 
worksofD.H.  Lawrence.  Westport, 
Greenwood  Press  / 1993. 
Demonstrating  prodigious  knowledge 
not  only  of  Lawrence's  works,  but  also 
of  those  of  his  critics  and  of  various 
relevant  theoreticians,  Poplawski  does 
not  claim  to  be  either  comprehensive 
or  original.  Rather,  he  wishes  to  ex- 
plore, for  the  first  time  in  depth,  a 
commonly  acknowledged  major  theme 
in  Lawrence — creativity,  arguing  that 
it  is  "a  central  structuring  principle  of 
his  aesthetic,  ethical,  and  metaphysi- 
cal thought." 

Bell,  Michael 

D.  H.  Lawrence:  language  and 
being.  New  York,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press  /  1992. 
Bell's  study  focuses  on  language  as  a 
way  of  getting  to  Lawrence's  wisdom 
and  sense  of  craft.  He  asserts  that  DHL 
was  striving,  wittingly  and  unwittingly, 
to  involve  readers  in  a  discourse  lead- 
ing to  illumination. 

Joyce:  the  return  of  the  re- 
pressed; edited  by  Susan  Stanford 
Friedman.    Ithaca,  Cornell  Uni- 


versity Ptess/  1993. 
A  collection  of  psychoanalytically  ori- 
ented essays  devoted  to  James  Joyce, 
idennfyingrepressedelemenrs  in  Joyce's 
writings  and  examining  how  psychic 
and  cultural  repressions  persistently 
surfaced  in  his  texts. 

Waugh,  Patricia 

Practicing  postmodernism, 
reading  modernism.  New  York, 
Edward  Arnold  /  1992. 
Waugh  rejects  the  notion  of 
postmodernism  as  a  radical  break  from 
earlier  aesthetic  methods  and  philoso- 
phies and  demonstrates  persuasively 
that  itshouldbe  viewed  "as  a  late  phase 
in  a  tradition  of  specifically  aestheticist 
modern  thought  inaugurated  by  phi- 
losophers such  as  Kant  and  embodied 
in  Romantic  and  modernist  art." 

Burget,  Peter 

The  decline  of  modernism; 
ttanslated  by  Nicholas  Walker 
Univetsity  Patk,  Pennsylvania 
State  University  Press  /  1992. 
Ten  essays  on  politics  and  aesthetics  in 
the  West  from  the  18th  century  to  the 
present.  Although  written  over  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  a  decade,  they  forma 
coherent  treatment  of  the  development 
of  modernism  out  of  the  bourgeois  En- 
lightenment through  its  decline  in  the 
second  half  of  the  20th  century. 


EUROPEAN 
CIVILIZATION 


Handbook  of  European  history, 
1400-1600:  late  Middle  Ages,  Re- 
naissance, and  Reformation  -  2 
volumes;  edited  by  Thomas  A. 
Brady,  Jr.,  Heiko  A.  Oberman, 
James  D.  Tracy.  New  York,  E.J. 
Brill  /  1994- 

This  work  brings  together  the  bestschol- 
arship  in  an  array  of  topical  chapters 
that  present  current  knowledge  and 
thinking  in  ways  useful  to  the  specialist 
and  accessible  to  our  students  and  to 
the  educated  non-specialist. 


HISTORY 
DEPARTMENT 


Heaven  will  protect  the  wotk- 
ing  girl  -  videorecording.  Ameri- 
can Social  History  Film  Library  / 
1993.. 

Heaven  combines  impressive  scholar- 
ship with  the  visual  sophistication  of 
MTV.  The  result  is  a  strikingly  vivid 
slice  of  labor  history,  in  which  the 
"working  girls"  come  to  life  as  fully 
realized,  three-dimensional  human  be- 


ings. 

Women  of  Hull-House  - 
videorecording.  UniversityofChi- 
cago  Press/ 1992. 
This  inspiring  video,  created  from  vivid 
historical  photographs,  tells  the  story 
of  Hull-House  through  the  remarkable 
contributionsofJaneAddams  and  other 
Hull-House  women  to  the  history  of 
social  welfare,  education,  progressive 
reform,  women's  rights,  sociology,  la- 
bor relations,  international  peace  and 
many  other  areas  of  American  life. 

Rosenthal,  Matgaret  F. 

The  honest  courtesan: 
Veronica  Franco,  citizen  and  wt iter 
in  sixteenth-century  Venice.  Chi- 
cago, University  of  Chicago  Ptess/ 
1992. 

The  first  full-length  study  in  English  of 
Venetian  courtesan  and  writer  Veronica 
Franco's  life  and  work  is  an  adaptation 
of  Rosenthal's  dissertation.  Writing 
from  a  feminist,  social-historical  per- 
spective, Rosenthal  demonstrates  that 
Franco  worked  within  the  literary  tra- 
ditions of  16th-century  Venice,  using 
her  social  position  and  her  writings  to 
argue  against  a  restrictive,  misogynistic 
definition  of  women. 

A  histoty  of  women  in  the  West. 
Volume  III  -  Renaissance  and  en- 
lightenment patadoxes;  edited  by 
Geotges  Duby  and  M  ichelle  Perrot. 
Cambridge,  Harvatd  Univetsity 
Press/ 1993. 

The  third  volume  of  this  excellent  se- 
ries explores  women's  position  in  the 
socioeconomic  world  of  the  16th 
through  18th  centuries. 

Clarke,  Paula  C 

The  Soderini  and  the  Medici: 
New  Yot k,  Oxford  University  Press 
/ 1991. 

In  tracing  the  careers  of  two  brothers 
from  a  prominent  Florentine  family 
Clarke  has  made  a  new  contribution  to 
the  literature  by  showing  the  limita- 
tionsof  the  patronage  network  on  which 
Medicean  rule  depended,  fabricated  as 
it  was  of  constantly  shifting  political, 
commercial,  party,  and  kinship  alli- 
ances. 

Lansing,  Carol 

The  Florentine  magnates:  lin- 
eage and  faction  in  a  medieval  com- 
mune. Princeton,  Ptinceton  Uni- 
versity Ptess/  1991. 
Lansing's  study  of  the  structure  of  the 
Florentine  upper  class  attempts  to  de- 
fine certain  families  classed  as  "mag- 


nates" in  the  legislation  passed  by  the 
new  popolo  government  in  the  early 
1290's. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT" 

A  Shakespeare  Music  Cata- 
logue -  5  volume  Set.  Carry,  NC, 
Oxford  University  Press  / 1994. 
Beautifully  printedand  bound,  this  work 
isan essential  purchase  forallacademic 
libraries  and  reference  collections  inall 
libraries  serving  the  performing  arts. 
Nothing  appproaching  the  scope  and 
scale  of  this  catalog  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted before.  The  truly  exceptional 
element  of  this  work  is  that  it  has  in- 
cluded some  music  written  for  specific 
productions  of  the  plays.  This  is  an 
important  reference  work,  flawlessly 
assembled. 

THEATRE  ARTS 
DEPARTMENT 

Watson,  Lee 

Lighting  design  handbook. 
New  Yotk,  McGtaw  Hill  /  1990. 

Offers  detailed  information  on  lighting 
for  building  interiors  and  landscape  ar- 
chitecture, theater,  film,  television, 
parks,  fairs,  night  clubs,  and  discos. 
Examines  the  design  aspects  of  the  dif- 
ferent specialities;  the  lighting  applica- 
tions of  such  new  technologies  as  fiber 
optics,  lasers,  holograms,  and  comput- 
ers; and  professional  subjects  such  as 
union  rules  and  entrance  exams,  pro- 
fessional organizations,  income  ranges, 
and  training. 

Eatgle,  John 

Music,  sound,  and  technology. 
New  York,  Van  Nostrand  Reinhold 
/1990. 

The  author  has  produced  a  book  calcu- 
lated to  serve  the  needs  of  anyone  with 
a  casual  (or  more  than  casual)  interest 
in  any  aspect  of  the  production,  record- 
ing or  reproduction  of  music  or  speech. 
He  treats  the  fundamentals  of  physical 
and  physiological  acoustics,  the  theory 
of  scales/temperament/tuning,  the 
acousticsofdiverse  musical  instruments 
and  many  aspects  of  music. 
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Mank  youn  Calendans  Now 

The  Spring  Meet- 
ing of  the  Friends  of 
the  Library  will  be 
held  on  Friday  the 
28th  of  April,  1995. 

Unge  a  Fmend 
to  he  a  Fmend  Ton  life 

£*> 

The  Fmends  welcome 

lama  I.  Cruqi 

Class  op  '79 

as  our  newesr  life  MembeR 


this  volume  op  the  Gazerre 

is  bebicareb 

m  QRariTude  and  loving  affecnon 

to  The  ojemony  op 

Julia  SadleR  be  Cohgny 

Class  op  1934 

1914-1994 

EbiroR,  lihmRy  Gazerre 

SweeT  Briar  HisroRian 

FRiend 
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